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Views on the News 





EGIONAL problems demand re- 
gional solutions.”” This statement, 
the first sentence in the first article 

(p. 98), represents the view of an ever-grow- 
ing number of administrators, city and 
county planners, political scientists, and 
other groups vitally concerned with urban 
government. 

Of course regional solutions are needed 
for regional problems. How could anyone 
argue with that? But what are regional prob- 
lems? Where can the line be drawn between 
regional and local? Or, to phrase it in a 
more practical way, between metropolitan 
and local? 

There is probably more agreement on the 
regional or metropolitan character of public 
planning then on any other function of local 
government. The opening article shows a 
surprisingly high consensus on the work that 
is appropriate at the regional planning level 
—base mapping, population analysis, eco- 
nomic analysis, generalized land use, trans- 
portation surveys, and so on. Most encour- 
aging is the direct financial participation by 
local governments in regional programs. 
Plans are more likely to be carried out when 
local governments are directly involved. 

Some of the immediate considerations in 
making regional or metropolitan planning 
work are discussed in the second article in 
this issue (p. 102). A primary requisite is rep- 
resentation for local governments, through 
their city councilmen and county commis- 
sioners, on the area planning board or com- 
mission. This is the only way to assure a sym- 
pathetic hearing on each proposal by each 
participating local government. 


The Texas Municipal League Report, 
Personnel Practices in Selected Municipalities, isa 
recommended reference for evaluation of 
municipal personnel programs (see City 
Hall Bookshelf). The survey covers 37 cities 
in 15 states, ranging in population from 1,700 
to 600,000. Detailed tables, analyses, and 
evaluations are presented on all major per- 
sonnel activities from recruitment through 
retirement. A wealth of detail is provided on 
specific practices in individual cities. 

The report on Local Governmental Bound- 
aries and Areas (see City Hall Bookshelf) is an- 
other of the excellent studies being issued by 
the Bureau of Public Administration at the 
University of California in its “Legislative 
Problems Series.” This report deals with in- 
corporations and annexations in California, 
particularly with respect to possible state 
standards and controls. The major point 
made in the report is that state standards for 
municipal incorporations and annexations 
should be discretionary rather than manda- 
tory. A useful appendix provides a résumé of 
incorporation and annexation policies for 
five states—Alaska, Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and Wisconsin; one Canadian 
province—Ontario; and two foreign coun- 
tries—England and New Zealand. 

Revisions in the municipal grading sched- 
ule of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers were discussed at a recent meeting 
(p. 108). Other items in this issue of interest 
to administrators: extensive and detailed 
planning standards for residential develop- 
ment (p. 108), a cooperative insurance pro- 
gram (p. 109), appointment of an urban de- 
velopment director (p. 112), and a refuse 
transfer station (p. 116). 
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Trends and Prospects in Regional Planning 


By FRANK McCHESNEY* 
Associate Planning Director, Department of City Planning, Pittsburgh 


Regional planning, a growing area of intergovernmental cooperation, is vital in 
meeting the problems of urban areas, large and small. 


EGIONAL problems demand regional 
solutions. In 1960 a growing num- 
ber of local governments cooperated 

with their neighbors in finding rational 
solutions to vexing problems of urban growth 
through formal or informal regional plan- 
ning programs. These programs varied in 
size from relatively small operations such as 
the West Colorado Regional Planning Com- 
mission with a population of 39,000 and 
a $19,000 annual budget to the giant North- 
east Illinois Metropolitan Area Planning 
Commission (population 6,410,000, budget 
$185,400). 

In between are a variety of associations 
including city-county planning bodies, pri- 
vately financed study groups bounded by 
uo direct geographical limitations, and a 
sizable number of joint planning operations 
of a subregional level acting as a catalyst 
for larger regional patterns. 

Common to all of these metropolitan 
and regional planning operations is a focus- 
ing of attention on the following essential 
requisites for a well-developed region: better 
land use patterns; a better functioning traffic 
circulation system; adequate health meas- 
ures such as sewage and refuse disposal and 
sufficient water supply; convenient schools, 


*Eprror’s Note: From 1957 to 1959 Mr. 
McChesney was regional supervisor of planning for 
the Pennsylvania Department of Commerce in 
Erie, and he has been with the Pittsburgh Depart- 
ment of City Planning since 1959. He has had uni- 
versity training in sociology, city planning, and 
public administration and soon will be receiving his 
master’s degree in public administration from the 
University of Pittsburgh. Mr. McChesney also is an 
instructor in ““Local Planning Administration,’’ one 
of the in-service training courses sponsored by the 
International City Managers’ Association. 

This article has been taken from the 1961 Mu- 
nicipal Year Book, to be published in June by the 
International City Managers’ Association. 
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parks, and airports; and most recently a 
more systematic rebuilding of communities 
through the use of urban renewal projects 
on a regional basis. These are problems faced 
by the communities individually, shared 
by all. 

For purposes of this article, regional plan- 
ning operations have been excluded that 
treat only a single phase of regional develop- 
ment such as water pollution (e.g., water 
Resources Association of the Delaware River 
Basin), power promotion (e.g., T.V.A.), 
or highway planning (e.g., Chicago Area 
Transportation Study). In general, regional 
planning groups as herein defined have the 
following characteristics: (1) use standard 
planning techniques of population, econom- 
ic, transportation, and land-use analysis; 
(2) aim toward creation and/or updating 
of a comprehensive plan for land-use devel- 
opment of the region; and (3) represent 
two or more local governments. The defini- 
tion applies even where only a segment of 
the true region is covered. 


DEFINING THE REGION 


There have been many attempts to define 
the logical limits of a region. A commonly 
accepted set of criteria is the Standard Met- 
ropolitan Area established by the U.S. Cen- 
sus (now called the Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area). In essence, it is the central 
city of some 200 major urban centers to- 
gether with the surrounding county or coun- 
ties directly influenced by the central city. 
This area is intended to include most of 
the built-up land in a metropolitan area 
together with most of the developable sub- 
urban area. In many cases it is adequate 
in size to define the geographical area. How- 
ever, in a number of situations, regional 
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planning groups have embraced a larger 
area. Conversely, in many situations it has 
not been possible to secure agreement among 
all of the units of government of the SMSA 
so that many “regional’’ or “metropolitan” 
planning groups are smaller than the sphere 
of influence directly exerted by a core city. 


Types OF REGIONAL OPERATIONS 


There are a number of types of regional 
planning operations. The simplest is the “‘re- 
gional” operation carried on by a small 
group of communities sharing a common 
group of physical problems. Such a group is 
the Monongahela Valley Regional Planning 
Commission in Pennsylvania. This group 
was organized in 1958. It consists of eight 
communities all contiguous to each other 
and bordering the Monongahela River. All 
eight communities have local planning com- 
missions, and some have already adopted 
zoning and subdivision regulations. One has 
begun an urban renewal project. With the 
aid of federal “‘701” financing, a regional 
plan is being drawn up for the entire 100 
square miles of the region. Later, local plans 
will be developed from this broad land use 
and circulation pattern. 

A second type of regional operation is 
the joint city-county planning commission, 
as exemplified by the Davidson County 
(Tennessee) Planning Commission. Since 
1940 the Nashville City Planning Commis- 
sion and the Davidson County Planning 
Commission have shared one headquarters 
office and one technical staff. The entire 
county, including six small incorporated 
cities, has been given direct aid. 

A third type is the multicounty planning 
commission. This has recently become a very 
popular kind of regional endeavor. It is 
exemplified by the Detroit Metropolitan 
Area Regional Planning Commission which 
covers five counties (all three in the SMSA, 
plus two others) with 57 cities, 33 villages, 
66 townships, and 165 school districts. 

A fourth category of even larger regional 
proportions appears in the offing in the East 
covering the urbanized area from Portland, 
Maine, to Norfolk, Virginia. Similarly, the 
Puget Sound Area, the San Francisco Bay 
Area, and the industrial belt around Chi- 


cago are large urbanized areas which are 
being considered for this kind of super- 
regional analysis and planning. 

In some cases there is considerable over- 
lapping of metropolitan and regional plan- 
ning. Thus, in the Pittsburgh area, a number 
of communities have joint regional or area 
operations involving several communities. 
At a broader level, the central county (Al- 
legheny) and the major surrounding coun- 
ties each have public planning commissions. 
Beyond this is a private agency, the Pitts- 
burgh Regional Planning Association, which 
is undertaking broad land use and economic 
analyses of a six-county area and has recom- 
mended the creation of a public agency 
to put the results of this continuing study 
to work in the development of a six-county 
comprehensive plan of future land uses. 

Methods of Financing. The five principal 
sources of financial aid for regional planning 
programs are: (1) local contributions from 
member communities; (2) state assistance; 
(3) federal assistance; (4) private contribu- 
tions including national foundation grants; 
and (5) special tax levies. 

Of the five types of financing, the first 
is the most popular—contributions from par- 
ticipating communities. With the exception 
of certain private contributions, all financing 
situations raise the problem of equitable 
cost-sharing. In almost any regional plan- 
ning program, the work load may seem 
to favor one community over another. One 
community may have an advanced planning 
program at the beginning of the regional 
operation and therefore require less atten- 
tion from the staff of the region. Another 
community may have considerable land 
area but a small population and a small 
tax base. Yet this may be the very section 
of the region demanding the most attention. 

Generally, a formula is developed for 
prorating the financing. Among the factors 
used may be: (1) property valuation, (2) 
population, and (3) land area. This for- 
mula for program financing customarily is 
included in the governing articles of agree- 
ment when establishing the program. 

Early regional planning efforts were sup- 
ported by private contributions. State plan- 
ning activity was implemented during the 
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1930’s by federal support. Some states now 
support regional planning but not to any 
significant degree. Of 50 regional planning 
organizations studied, only one indicated 
state financial aid. Sixteen, or 32 per cent, 
were supported in part through federal 
funds. The majority (62 per cent) used only 
local public funds. 

Authority of Regional Planning Organizations. 
In general regional planning is an advisory 
service. The regional group is appointed 
by the member communities. A staff is hired 
or consultants contracted to undertake plan- 
ning studies. As studies are completed, policy 
is developed by the regional group, and 
specific advice and/or information is given 
to member communities which in turn im- 
plement the regional program through their 
own powers. 

In a number of situations the geographical 
extent of a regional area is coterminous, 
for all practical purposes, with the county 
limits. In such cases, depending upon state 
law, the county may have authority for 
review of subdivision layout, zoning, hous- 
ing, building, and urban renewal programs. 
In such cases, the regional organization does 
have direct authority to implement its pro- 
grams. In some states, counties may have 
the power to review the subdivision of prop- 
erty even when it falls within the boundary 
of a local municipality. For the most part, 
however, the function of the present-day re- 
gional planning operation is advisory. How 
effective the regional organization is in hav- 
ing its advice adhered to depends upon the 
depth of its studies, the prestige of the re- 
gional organization, and similar factors. 

Regional Planning Programs. All regional 
planning programs have in common a better 
regional environment. All regional planning 
programs, however, do not face the same 
problems nor are all regional operations 
equally staffed to do the same job. A number 
of factors enter the picture to vary the scope 
and nature of the regional program: land 
area and population, number of participat- 
ing communities, size of the regional plan- 
ning technical staff, extent and efficacy of 
the local planning operation, availability of 
certain types of data, and so on. Despite 
these varying conditions, there is sufficient 
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similarity among all regional operations to 
list the basic tasks: 

1. Base mapping: this may include cre- 
ation of new mapping from aerial survey, 
but it is usually confined to assembling 
regional maps from existing sources. 

2. Population analysis: may use data and 
make projections for areas beyond limits 
of the region. 

3. Economic analysis: may investigate an 
area larger than the participating region. 

4. Land use analysis: may make new 
surveys to codify data; usually functions 
to generalize existing land use data. 

5. Transportation and highway analysis: 
may involve new surveys, although there 
is a growing tendency to establish inde- 
pendent transportation surveys (see ‘‘Emerg- 
ing Trends” below). 

6. Special studies: may initiate studies 
on special features of the region common 
to all which involve public participation, 
€.g., sanitation, recreation, water supply, 
refuse, open space preservation, schools, and, 
recently, urban renewal and public housing. 

7. Effectuation studies: principally sub- 
division control and zoning through the 
preparation of prototype ordinances. 

8. Public relations: this covers the coor- 
dinating function, library, training courses, 
special consultation to member communities 
on local planning problems, and dispensing 
planning information to the general public. 


REGIONAL PLANNING IN 1960 

In response to a questionnaire inquiring 
about the general nature of regional plan- 
ning in their area, correspondents in 116 
standard metropolitan statistical areas re- 
port the following information. Sixty-six 
areas (57 per cent) do not have regional 
planning, although four report active efforts 
in this direction. On the other hand, a 
surprising number, 50, or 43 per cent, report 
that they do have active regional programs. 
From their replies, a “typical” regional pro- 
gram may be constructed. 

The typical regional program is a publicly 
appointed group involving eight communi- 
ties, one of which is the central city, another 
of which is the central county. The program 
is directly supported by local tax funds. 
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(Only one-third use federal funds to support 
their programs.) A full-time staff isemployed 
whose work program is in the initial stages. 
Base mapping has been completed, and the 
land-use survey is under way. A number 
of special studies have already been com- 
pleted covering some phases of the compre- 
hensive plan. Of particular concern is the 
development of a highway program as the 
essential first element in developing a master 
plan. Considerable effort is being spent in 
general education and publicity work. 

Although this is the typical program, 
there are a number of atypical situations. 
More two-unit regional planning operations 
were reported than any other single type 
(city-county operations). One-third of the 
programs involved three or fewer govern- 
mental units while another third involved 
a dozen or more. Three agencies represent 
more than 100 participating units; one of 
these three represents 211 governmental 
units and 248 special districts for a total 
of 459 jurisdictions. 


INITIATING A REGIONAL PROGRAM 


All regional planning has the weaknesses 
and strengths of confederation. It is almost 
always advisory. It is subject to termination, 
succession, and apathy. Its principal tools 
must be education, influence, and leader- 
ship. All of this is especially true in these 
beginning days of an experimental form of 
intergovernmental cooperation. 

To be successful, a regional planning 
operation must be adequately staffed. This 
usually implies a variety of skills: geogra- 
phers, demographers, economists, traffic an- 
alysts, land planners, and regional scientists. 
It may also mean community organizers, 
social workers, and urban renewal experts. 
The staff should have a reasonable work 
program and sufficient time to make its 
analyses. An early distinction must be made 
between matters of regional significance and 
matters of purely local concern. 

Initiating a planning program on a re- 
gional scale can be hazardous if it is not 
correctly organized and initiated at the 
proper time. It is best to begin with a locally 
sponsored feasibility study to determine the 
need and to suggest a financial arrangement 
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and staff requirements. Such a study may 
also outline the scope of the work program 
for the initial years of the organization. 
Federal and private sources are available 
for regional planning. A few states offer 
aid. The federal program is tied to the 
federal housing bill under the popular 701 
program. It offers money for regional opera- 
tions on a matching basis for stipulated 
periods, usually two years. Surprisingly, 
state aid is below expectations. However, 
it is frequently at the state level that immedi- 
ate, free advice is usually obtained on how 
to proceed in establishing regional planning. 


EMERGING TRENDS 

Several significant trends are developing 
in regional planning. There are more re- 
gional planning programs now than ever 
before. The size of the larger regionals is 
growing even larger, more nearly approach- 
ing a size of influence commensurate with 
the size of the problems encountered. At 
the same time, there are a number of smaller 
regional operations which are helping to 
create an experience of joint planning at a 
lower, more local level. The trend is toward 
direct local government participation finan- 
cially in the regional programs. Interest 
in support of regional planning continues 
to come in ever stronger fiscal terms from 
private and federal sources. 

The technical staffs of regional planning 
organizations are becoming more profes- 
sional. In fact, one of the most significant 
trends has been the emergence of regional 
science as a separate discipline. In the few 
years since its inception, the Regional Sci- 
ence Association’s dues-paying membership 
has risen rapidly from less than 100 in 1955 
to over 800 in 1960. The first major school 
offering a specific program leading to ex- 
pertise in the field of regional science has 
been established at the University of Penn- 
sylvania at the graduate level leading to 
the Ph.D. 

Associations of local elected officials in 
two metropolitan areas have done much to 
strengthen regional planning. Leaders of 
the New York-New Jersey—Connecticut met- 
ropolitan area have joined together to form 
the New York Metropolitan Regional Coun- 
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cil. This voluntary organization of political 
leaders is actively working toward regional 
cooperation. Another group that has done 
much to facilitate regional planning in the 
Detroit area is the Supervisors Inter-County 
Committee, a cooperative organization of 
supervisors from six counties in the met- 
ropolitan area. It is a permanent agency 
established through permissive state ena- 
bling legislation. 

Another development that bears watching 
is the role of state government and its impact 
on the development of the metropolitan 
community. With increasing proportions of 
their people living in metropolitan regions, 
concern is already apparent in a few state 
capitals. 

Some trends are ominous. The number 
of single-purpose regional organizations is 
increasing. Single-purpose activities have 
long been established on a large, even multi- 
state basis for water resources, ports, and 
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power and irrigation programs sponsored 
by the federal government. To this are being 
added a number of single-purpose regional 
organizations for matters which are essen- 
tially part of master planning. These include 
transportation studies, economic studies, rec- 
reation and open space studies, and numer- 
ous regional industrial development groups. 
This splintering off of various elements of 
the regional planning process ultimately 
will lead to a weakening of the regional plan- 
ning operation. 

Regional planning is vital to a sound 
solution to urban-suburban ills. It needs 
support at all levels of government. Current 
regional operating budgets are low when 
compared to the billions spent annually 
in regional development. Although the cur- 
rent experience in regional activity is ex- 
cellent, more, much more, must be done 
to meet coming obligations. 


Central City Responsibility for Area Planning 
By MEL SCOTT* 
Lecturer in City Planning, University of California, Berkeley 


Area-wide planning, financially supported by each city and county in the area, 
will help develop allegiance to the metropolitan community. 


HE central city provides a large pro- 
portion of the jobs in the urban area; 
it has many of the cultural facilities 
that are of area-wide importance; and it 
discharges significant financial, administra- 
tive, communications, and managerial func- 
tions—functions that are essential to the 
well-being of the entire metropolitan region. 
But the central city can no longer think 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Scott is the author of The 
San Francisco Bay Area: A Metropolis in Perspective, pub- 
lished by the University of California Press in 1959, 
and of two earlier works on the Los Angeles area, 
Cities Are for People and Metropolitan Los Angeles: One 
Community. He has been associated with the Univer- 
sity of California since 1950. For the last two years 
he has headed the city planning program in Uni- 
versity Extension to develop in-service training for 
staff members of city and county planning agencies 
who have had no graduate study in city planning. 
This article has been abstracted from a talk pre- 
sented at the 1960 annual conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. 


of itself as dominant in a hierarchy of com- 
munities. The spread-out urban area of 
today is interdependent; and the central 
city is just as dependent on neighboring 
communities as they are on it. 

Unfortunately, however, central cities 
have a way of losing sight of this fact—and 
of losing friends because they do. The recent 
census returns should be sobering to central 
cities because they show that most central 
cities not only have lost population but also 
have become relatively less important in 
burgeoning metropolitan areas. Their prob- 
lems of slums and blighted areas, of obsolete 
public facilities, and increasingly expensive 
public services have been intensified—and 
they have fewer taxpayers to foot the bills 
for renewal and improvement. 

In this situation the central city has more 
to gain from area-wide cooperation than 
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many of the smaller cities, even if it doesn’t 
always see it that way. The central city 
must recognize its obligations to the entire 
urban area of which it is a part. It should 
not necessarily take the leadership in or- 
ganizing for area-wide planning, because 
too often in the past it has been looked 
upon by other communities as a bully, and 
has doomed area-wide movements by its 
aggressiveness. It should show itself to be 
receptive to proposals for united action, 
but perhaps it must allow some of the neigh- 
boring communities to voice the need and 
shoulder much of the burden of organizing 
for area-wide cooperation. Most certainly, 
it should not spurn their efforts when they 
do attempt to develop associations or federa- 
tions for the purpose of solving area-wide 
problems. 

Scope of Planning. Area-wide planning is 
not only desirable but absolutely necessary 
in view of the enormous population growth 
that metropolitan areas are going to experi- 
ence. We must then ask what such planning 
properly includes. I shall confine myself 
to physical planning. When I speak of area- 
wide physical planning, I am thinking of 
system and facilities that affect most or 
all of the communities in an extensive urban 
area: the freeway system or the major high- 
ways, the interurban transit system, the 
water supply system, possibly a sewage dis- 
posal system that serves several communi- 
ties, large-scale recreation reserves that are 
used by the people of many cities, and open 
space that should be preserved for the un- 
foreseen metropolitan needs of the future. 
These are the means of shaping the whole 
urban area. 

If we were starting a large new urban 
area from scratch and were establishing a 
metropolitan government to carry out its 
physical development in accordance with 
a well-conceived plan, we would surely give 
the governing body control over these es- 
sential facilities, for there can be. develop- 
ment only where there is water, and large 
industry only where water, transportation, 
and adequate sewage disposal are available. 
Equally important, there can be no develop- 
ment where there is no water—and it be- 
comes increasingly important to make sure 
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that there shall be no development in some 
areas. 

The things area-wide physical planning 
is concerned with are not numerous, but 
they are crucial. They are the fundamental 
tools for developing the kinds of urban areas 
we want. Such things as neighborhood parks 
and playgrounds, the locations of elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior high schools, 
the local library facilities, and a host of 
other intracity matters should be of no direct 
concern to an area-wide planning agency 
or to a metropolitan government. Nothing 
should be included under the head of area- 
wide planning that can and should be 
planned effectively by a local government. 
Likewise, a metropolitan government or an 
area-wide special district should not operate 
facilities and programs that can be handled 
satisfactorily by city or small-area jurisdic- 
tions. 

Organization. Of course there is much room 
for argument over what should be considered 
local and what should be thought of as 
area-wide in its effect. Let us admit that 
there is no pat solution for all metropolitan 
areas. No two are alike; no two have exactly 
the same problems. Each large urban area 
must work out the kind of metropolitan 
planning agency that will meet its peculiar 
needs, and state legislatures should encour- 
age the more populous areas to find their 
own tailor-made solutions rather than insist 
that different types of areas all attempt 
to organize for area-wide planning under 
the same enabling legislation. 

Here in California we have long had 
legislation authorizing metropolitan regional 
planning, but we have no genuine metropoli- 
tan regional planning agencies because the 
enabling legislation just doesn’t fit special 
cases—and each of our large urban areas 
is indeed a special case. The legislature will 
have to pass separate acts permitting each 
metropolitan community to establish the 
kind of area-wide planning agency that the 
area situation demands. Most assuredly, 
what will work in the Los Angeles Area 
will not work in the San Francisco Bay 
Area, and vice versa. The two areas are 
unlike physiographically and have entirely 
different histories, traditions, and economies. 
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Another essential for effective area-wide 
planning is representation of the governing 
bodies of cities and counties on the planning 
board or commission or district—not just 
representation of local planning commis- 
sions. In matters that affect the entire urban 
area, let’s involve the local decision-makers, 
who are going to have to agree on any large- 
scale projects designed to carry out the area- 
wide plan of development or on new agencies 
created especially to carry out certain kinds 
of projects, such as a metropolitan park dis- 
trict to bring into being a system of natural 
parks. Precisely how the area-wide planning 
body is chosen, how many members it has, 
how long they serve—these are matters for 
each area to decide for itself. 

How To Start. With what, then, should 
area-wide planning begin? It should be con- 
cerned with the kinds of systems and facilities 
that serve the entire or the greater part of 
the metropolitan area. But what kind of 
physical pattern do we want to shape with 
these powerful tools? This is the question 
we seldom ask. Usually we just build free- 
ways or transit systems or trunk line sewers 
or aqueducts without any clear conception 
of the kind of spatial pattern and visual 
reality we want to induce. Naturally, we 
are sometimes startled by the results of our 
heedless desire to get things done. 

We need to give our area-wide planning 
agency the job of investigating various pos- 
sibilities of metropolitan physical organiza- 
tion. And then we need to reach agreement 
on one scheme that will enable us to carry 
on our multifarious social and economic 
activities with the greatest ease, economy, 
and satisfaction. In other words, we start 
with community values, set goals, and then 
develop policies for reaching goals. 

If it becomes apparent that we can mould 
the kind of physical metropolitan area we 
want only by creating an area-wide water 
system that is controlled by a metropolitan 
government, then we know the direction 
in which we have to move. All the so-called 
political realists will probably say, of course, 
that it can’t be done. Maybe the metropoli- 
tan area will have to wrest the freeway 
system that links its various cities and coun- 
ties from the state and find ways to coordi- 
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nate the development of freeways with tran- 
sit, airports, bridges, and other transporta- 
tion facilities. Nothing is impossible, I like to 
believe, if the people of a metropolitan area 
are activated by a great vision of what they 
want. A powerful idea generates a persua- 
siveness that cannot be beaten. But first 
we have to know what we want. We'll 
never know until we establish area-wide 
planning agencies to investigate the possi- 
bilities and stir our imaginations with sug- 
gestions. 

Area-wide planning will be difficult for 
the central city or cities, I suspect. Not 
that they haven’t been trying to do some 
of it themselves ever since World War II. 
San Francisco, for instance, has had to base 
every land use and transportation study 
on some kind of metropolitan calculations, 
because no city that is at the heart of a 
metropolitan region could do otherwise. But 
in the absence of a metropolitan regional 
plan agreed upon by a majority of the Bay 
Area cities and counties, San Francisco has 
had to make guesses about its future rela- 
tionship to the surrounding region. 

Other central cities have been doing the 
same thing, some of them no doubt assuming 
that in the future they will maintain eco- 
nomic positions that are at variance with 
what destiny has in store for them. But con- 
ditions are going to be different 10, 20, 
or 30 years from now, and the central city 
is going to be a member of the urban 
team—not the star performer. It will have 
more influence, now and in the future, if 
it gracefully accepts a cooperative role than 
if it truculently asserts its demands. 

Conclusion. The metropolitan area or re- 
gion should be our concern today, because 
the better the whole functions, the better 
the parts—the individual cities—will func- 
tion. We need a new allegiance to the met- 
ropolitan community, stronger than our al- 
legiance to any one city, just as our alle- 
giance to the Union is, I trust, stronger 
than our allegiance to-our states. I believe 
that area-wide planning, financially sup- 
ported by each city and county in the met- 
ropolitan area and not by subventions from 
the state or by private funds, will help 
develop this essential allegiance. 





Financial Comparisons for City Governments 


By CHARLES T. HENRY* 
City Manager, University City, Missouri 


Informed application of the Compendium reports provides some 
useful comparisons for city officials. 


S THE result of its 1960 enumerations, 
the Bureau of the Census has been 
and will be turning out a long list 

of statistical publications for years to come. 
Some of the more complex productions will 
not be available until early 1962. On the 
other hand, a very simple but significant 
report from the point of view of city ad- 
ministrators, namely, the Compendium of City 
Government Finances in 1959 (No. G-CF59-No. 
2), has been in circulation since the fall 
of 1960. The purpose of this article is to 
discuss some of the potential applications 
of information in this document (and those 
to be issued in subsequent years) to city 
government affairs. This publication is cer- 
tainly capable of being put to both good and 
bad uses, and undoubtedly will be. 
Description of Contents. Aside from some 
introductory material and definitions, the 
1959 Compendium contains only five tables. 
Of particular interest to city administrators 
in cities of over 25,000 are Table 1, ‘“‘Nation- 
al Summary of City Government Finances: 
1955 to 1959,” and Table 3, ‘‘Finances of 
Individual Cities and Selected Urban Towns 
and Townships of Over 25,000: 1959.”"! 
The usefulness of this document has been 
increased substantially by the inclusion of 
both the 1950 and the preliminary 1960 
population figures for most of the cities 
* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Henry spent several years 
on the field staff of Public Administration Service 
before his first manager appointment in Shorewood, 
Wisconsin, in 1953. He has been in his present 
position since December, 1958. Mr. Henry is an in- 
structor in “‘Municipal Public Works Administra- 
tion,’ one of the in-service training courses spon- 


sored by the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. 


1 Beginning with the 1960 Compendium, the tables 
on individual cities will be limited to the 309 cities 
over 50,000 population as shown in the 1960 census. 


listed. The inclusion of the population figures 
for 1960 permits reasonably valid per capita 
comparisons among many cities as to oper- 
ating costs and revenues for the first time 
in several years. 

Statistics in the Sixties. Some question may 
be raised as to why the particular concern 
with this publication as compared to pre- 
vious reports, which have been available 
for years. Aside from the fact that the 1959 
and the 1960 compendia will offer oppor- 
tunities for more valid comparisons, there 
is likely to be more widespread interest in 
this type of information than ever before. 
The forthcoming fierce competition for the 
local tax dollar during the sixties will provide 
the stimulation. Among the basic necessities 
for enabling some city governments to hold 
their own with contending taxpayers and 
competing jurisdictions will be an adequate 
supply of relevant and well-documented 
financial facts and information. 

In the early 1950’s cities apparently were 
successful in conveying to the public at 
large the idea that great backlogs of city 
needs had been neglected as a result of the 
war and that city employees were among 
those groups whose welfare had been over- 
looked. Moreover, many cities at that time 
fortunately enjoyed backlog accumulations 
of funds; business boomed, and tax bases 
enlarged. 

In contrast, the pinch on local govern- 
ments by the taxpayers of the sixties is now 
being tightened since cities are unquestion- 
ably the most vulnerable target for all tax- 
payers. At the local levels the competing 
school districts, which enjoy tremendous 
public relations advantages inherent in their 
functions and organization, have acquired 
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a greater share of the local tax outlay. 
The effective work of PTA’s, supported by 
the natural desire of parents to look after 
the interests of their children above all else, 
has resulted in positive action for schools. 

In contrast, cities must buck wide assort- 
ments of ill will generated by the uncom- 
fortable responsibilities of policing adults, 
telling them what they can’t do, and levying 
fines and fees on them. These necessary 
city functions do anything but facilitate 
acceptance of city tax increases. At the 
same time and with good effect both local 
and national school organizations have been 
bombarding the public with statistics on 
low teacher salaries and comparisons of edu- 
cational expenditures versus expenditure 
categories ranging from liquor to aircraft 
carriers. If anything, this statistical warfare 
is on the increase. 

Another entirely different but also grow- 
ing statistical war front in the sixties is the 
competition among local governments of 
different levels in metropolitan areas—for 
example, concerning such issues as to wheth- 
er a given service would cost taxpayers 
more or less if administered by the county 
instead of the city. On such issues statistics 
are likely to be bandied about ever more 
freely everywhere. 

Some Applications. During the late fall of 
1960, University City, Missouri, prepared 
some comparative statistics on operating 
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costs, expenditures for public improvements, 
debt service costs, and property tax rates 
for cities in the 25,000 to 75,000 population 
group. To make such comparisons on a per 
capita basis, one needs only a calculating 
machine, a little time, and the Compendium 
of City Government Finances in 1959. Punched- 
card processing equipment, of course, would 
add new horizons to this research. The 
actual services compared on a per capita 
basis were police, fire, street, parks and 
recreation, and general control (see Ta- 
ble 1). 

One purpose of these comparisons was 
to demonstrate for local consumption that 
University City was not indulging in ex- 
travagances, as far as operating costs were 
concerned. On the contrary, for better or 
for worse, average expenditures per capita 
appeared to be lower than even the average 
southern city. Every city can rely on hav- 
ing sundry groups of critics specializing in 
charges of municipal extravagance. It ap- 
pears a new twist has been added in Uni- 
versity City following the release of this 
report. The critics are alleging now that not 
enough is being spent on certain services 
by the city. Nevertheless, this information, 
with respect to operating services, should 
be very helpful around budget time. 

Another application of this particular 
study was to emphasize to the residents 


TABLE 1 
Per Capita OPERATING Costs FoR SELECTED MunIcIPpAL Services: 1959 











Num- Streets Parks 

ber Average (less and 
of Popu- capital Recre- General 
City or Group Cities! lation Police Fire outlay) ation Control 
University City. .... 1 51,362 $ 6.13 $ 4.15 $4.30 $5.41 $3.19 
Southern states 7 44,582 7.82 6.87 5.09 5.40 4.05 
Central states. 101 44,912 8.06 8.07 6.91 3.83 3.65 
Western states 37 48 477 10.06 9.56 7.19 6.52 4.22 
Northeastern states 96 44,994 10.56 10.80 8.06 4.39 5.19 
All regions . 304 45,296 9.05 8.85 6.89 4.71 4.30 
Metropolitan suburbs 91 46,465 ‘11.00 10.17 6.86 5.20 4.78 

Cities of 500 ,000 to 

1,000,000....... 15 696 ,807 16.52 10.80 6.66 8.34 7.05 





Source: Computed from Compendium of City Government Finances in 1959. 
1 Cities of 25,000 to 75,000 population, based on 1950 Census of Population. 
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as a whole that insufficient money was being 
spent for public improvements. As in any 
business, this can result in accumulation 
of very burdensome future expenditures. 
The study indicated that relatively low 
amounts per capita were being spent for 
public improvements and for paying interest 
on debt as compared to any grouping of the 
cities. In addition, total property tax revenue 
for city services, per capita, was lower. 

The University City study indicated that 
per capita expenditures in large cities can 
be quite high, relatively speaking, for police, 
fire, general control, and perhaps for parks 
and recreation. The notion that full-scale 
consolidations of municipal units in met- 
ropolitan areas automatically will save mon- 
ey is anything but obvious. This is a major 
issue in the St. Louis area, as elsewhere. 
Larger cities, because of the intensity of 
their problems, because of the administra- 
tive problems inherent in large organizations 
and employee groups, and because the pub- 
lic in larger cities necessarily demands more 
elaborate services, find many services to 
be much more expensive, per capita, than 
for cities of medium size. 

Naturally, most cities will not be below 
average in the amount of funds being ap- 
propriated for certain purposes. Rather, 
many city administrations will have to know 
why and be able to explain why their costs 
may be somewhat higher than the average. 
However, city administrators and councils 
upon being fortified with this type of infor- 
mation will find themselves in a better posi- 
tion to combat pressure groups who may 
wish to push city costs even further. These 
groups could be citizen “lobbies,” an “‘ad- 
visory board,” or employee groups who have 
exerted disproportionate influence in pro- 
moting excessive expenditures on a particu- 
lar service to the disadvantage of other 
services or employees. 

Limitations on Statistical Comparisons. Na- 
turally it is impossible to evaluate service 
quality in these statistical comparisons, as 
well as service requirements and service 
conditions. For example, snow removal costs 
are not likely to be an advertised or even 
a published item in Florida city budgets, 
as they are in Minnesota city budgets. On 
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the other hand, many Florida cities must 
provide city services to large transient popu- 
lations which would not appear in their 
census population figures. 

In some degree these distorting factors 
of per capita costs can be compensated for 
by a proper selection of the sample by 
regions or states. Naturally, comparisons 
among metropolitan suburbs are more valid 
if limited strictly to metropolitan suburbs. 
Metropolitan suburbs have to meet the labor 
market of their particular area rather than 
outstate markets. 

Other limitations in making comparisons 
result from municipal accounting variations 
—that is, the ways in which revenues and 
costs are recorded on the city ledgers. The 
Municipal Finance Officers Association has 
worked hard to encourage uniformity in 
such accounting, and substantial progress 
has been achieved. More valid comparisons 
can be expected if a sample is limited to 
cities who have received MFOA certificates 
of conformance for financial reporting. How- 
ever, there may be irreconcilable variations 
in the application of such headings as “‘Sani- 
tation Services,” “Parks and Recreation 
Services,” and “Street Services,” as reported 
in the census compendia. 

Overlapping jurisdictions also disturb the 
comparabilities of these cost reports. For 
example: in one area there may be a park 
district providing elaborate park services, 
the cost for which is not recorded in any 
city accounts. Other cities will have to fi- 
nance entirely not only their own park pro- 
gram but also all recreational activities. 
Other overlapping jurisdictions, such as state 
highway department and county mainte- 
nance and construction of city streets, fur- 
ther distort comparability. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that these 
comparisons on a per capita basis as com- 
puted in the University City study were 
mean average figures. The use of medians 
and quartiles is a superior method, but this 
requires computing the per capita cost for 
each individual city instead of taking a 
group of cities and finding average costs 
for the group. Medians and quartiles have 
the advantage of eliminating the effects of 
extreme Cases. 
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City Uses Long-Range Planning 
for Residential Development 


OR a city-county investment of 
$250,000, a tract of 2,400 acres has 
been opened up for residential development 
in Richmond, California. In return, the 
private development company has guaran- 
teed to subdivide and develop 100 lots within 
one year from the date of completion of the 
sewer and street improvements to be fi- 
nanced from the city-county contributions. 
The developer also has deeded 318 acres for 
public purposes. 

Known as “Wildcat Canyon,” the project 
began in 1950 when the East Bay Municipal 
Utility District sold the area to a private de- 
veloper. Richmond later annexed the area, 
and negotiations began to get some con- 
struction started and at the same time pro- 
tect the interests of the city. 

The agreement recently approved by the 
city council provides that the city and coun- 
ty will contribute 25 per cent (amounting 
to $250,000) toward the cost of the main 
sewer and connecting road. The city is con- 
tributing $185,000 and the county $65,000. 
The developer, in return, has deeded 318 
acres for such public uses as a city-county 
thoroughfare and other roads, parks, school 
sites, and areas for libraries and fire stations. 
The developer must pay the balance of the 
cost for the main sewer and road. Minimum 
lot size will be one-quarter acre. 

In addition to land dedicated for public 
purposes, the city has taken other steps 
to assure orderly, long-term development 
of the area. This has involved a number of 
planning surveys and reports and the devel- 
opment of a master plan for Wildcat Can- 
yon. In addition to subdivision regulations 
and land use controls, regulations have been 
adopted for grading and excavation. The 
developer must present a complete grading 
plan prior to filing of a final map. He also 
must provide a geological analysis and re- 
port, prepared by a registered soils engineer, 


to assure soil stability on street rights-of-way 
and other conditions for protection of both 
public and private investment. All newly 
installed electrical utilities must be placed 
underground at the expense of the developer. 
It is estimated that this will cost about $600 
per residential lot. 

Richmond city officials have devoted a 
great deal of time to the Wildcat Canyon 
project in recent years because it was felt 
to be a rare opportunity for complete plan- 
ning and development of a large area for 
residential, limited commercial, and recre- 
ational land uses. It will provide for quality 
homes appealing to income groups that have 
been going elsewhere to live. In addition 
to enhancing community environment, it 
is believed that the development over the 
years will bring a substantial financial return 
in property taxes to the city and other 
local governments.—Epwin S. How. Lt, city 
manager, Richmond. 


City Officials Review Fire Gradings 
with National Board 


EVISIONS in the municipal grading 
schedule of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters were discussed at a recent 
meeting of representatives of the American 
Municipal Association, the International 
City Managers’ Association, and the Na- 
tional Board. 

Prior to the meeting on March 3, a report 
suggesting 26 specific changes in the grading 
schedule had been submitted to the National 
Board. The report was prepared by the 
AMA and ICMA Fire Defense Committees, 
both headed by David D. Rowlands, city 
manager of Tacoma, Washington, and was 
approved by the executive boards of both 
associations. At the meeting Patrick Healy, 
Jr., executive director of the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, made the formal presen- 
tation of the report and said that further 
suggestions would be made after research 
and studies have been undertaken by AMA’s 
new Municipal Fire Defense Institute. 
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The grading schedule is a measure used 
in determining the relative position of a 
municipality with respect to other munici- 
palities upon the basis of fire defenses and 
physical conditions. It was last revised in 
1956. Lewis A. Vincent, general manager 
of the National Board, expressed apprecia- 
tion to the AMA and ICMA representatives 
for their suggestions and said that several 
have been under study. He commented 
further: 


The Board is also making other studies in the 
grading schedule. Studies that have been in 
progress for more than two years involve possible 
shift of emphasis on the conflagration hazard 
in the principal business districts of a city. This 
is a result of the shifting of business activities 
to other districts within the municipality, result- 
ing in concentration of important buildings in 
outlying areas. 

A means for evaluating the likelihood of serious 
fires in central and outlying business districts 
under these modern conditions is under study 
as well as the development of a new method 
of determining the quantity of water needed 
for fire department use in controlling serious fires. 


New Codes Stress Qualifications 
and Administration 


HE building, electrical, and plumbing 

codes recently adopted by Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee (27,000), stress qualifications of 
practitioners and administrative procedures 
for protecting the public. The codes as such 
are national codes adopted by reference, 
but they are supplemented by administra- 
tive procedures on licensing, appeals, and 
qualifications. 

The building code requires contractors 
to carry liability insurance, pay the privilege 
license tax, and post a performance bond 
before any building permit is issued. In 
addition, a building codes board of appeal 
is provided with a contractor, engineer, 
architect, and two citizens at large. It will 
serve as an administrative review board 
for appeals from the decisions of building, 
plumbing, and electrical inspectors. 

The electrical code provides for a board 
of electrical examiners composed of a li- 
censed electrical contractor, a licensed jour- 
neyman electrician, the city electrical in- 
spector, a City fireman, and a public member 
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who is chairman. An applicant for an elec- 
trical contractor’s license must have a regu- 
lar place of business, supervise or perform 
electrical work, have at least five years of 
experience in the trade, have at least three 
favorable work references selected by the 
board at random from a two-year list of 
former clients or employers, pass written and 
oral examinations, and submit to a public 
hearing on previous workmanship and prices. 
The electrical code also provides for licens- 
ing electrical maintenance men. Even though 
prohibited from performing new work, a 
maintenance man must pass the journey- 
man’s examination and receive a journey- 
man certificate. 

The administrative section of the plumb- 
ing code is patterned after the electrical 
code in that master plumbers, journeymen, 
and maintenance plumbers are licensed, and 
a board of examiners is provided. The city 
council eliminated a reciprocity clause after 
a survey showed that only a few of the 46 
cities contacted have true reciprocity, es- 
pecially across state lines.—ALBERT G. ILo, 


administrative assistant to the city manager, 
Oak Ridge. 


Insurance Program Brings 
Substantial Savings 


UBSTANTIAL savings on the purchase 

of city insurance are being achieved 
in Alton, Illinois, through a cooperative 
program between the city government and 
the local association of insurance agents. 
The program has been developed over the 
past three years, and the city will be saving 
more than $5,000 per year on premiums. 
More important, the city is provided with 
substantially better coverage. 

All city insurance is purchased through 
the local association of insurance agents. 
In return the association provides the city 
with an insurance adviser who is a member 
agent selected by the city on the basis 
of qualifications submitted by the associa- 
tion. In addition the association prepares 
rating schedules and specifications, receives 
bid proposals, and performs other services. 

The program provides that there must 
be competitive bidding for city insurance 
business within the association. The city 
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and its insurance adviser study and agree 
upon the exposures to be insured, type of 
coverage, and any special requirements de- 
sired by the city. The adviser prepares speci- 
fications which are reviewed and approved 
by the city and then distributed to the mem- 
ber agencies for the preparation of sealed 
bids. 

In 1958, the city insured 56 pieces of 
automobile equipment under six separate 
policies at an annual cost of $5,936. Today 
the city insures 76 pieces of equipment un- 
der a single policy with an annual premium 
of $3,733. 

Fire and extended coverage insurance 
on buildings was provided in 1958 on sepa- 
rate policies with a total insurable value 
of $814,680 at an annual premium of $6,414. 
This coverage has now been increased to 
$1,300,000 at an annual premium of $3,208. 
Bidding on the fire and extended coverage 
insurance was limited to 10 companies who 
had participated extensively in a complete 
survey of all city buildings. The survey 
was made by company engineers to deter- 
mine insurable values of both buildings and 
contents. 

Prior to October, 1960, the city had com- 
prehensive liability insurance only on two 
golf courses and the public library. The new 
policy provides coverage for all exposures 
except streets, sidewalks, and bridges. Lia- 
bility limits have been increased to $100,000 
for each person, $300,000 for each accident, 
and $25,000 for property damage. The an- 
nual premium is $4,559. 

The city presently is preparing specifica- 
tions for officials’ and employees’ bonds and 
for burglary and robbery insurance. Review 
of miscellaneous marine coverages will be 
the final phase of the program. 

Although the premium savings are sub- 
stantial, even greater benefit accrues to the 
city because adequate coverage now is pro- 
vided for all insured exposures, only one 
policy is carried on each risk, the lowest 
possible rates have been obtained, and the 
city, through its insurance adviser, has a 
fast and expeditious way of handling all 
insurance matters while still maintaining 
the cost advantages of competitive bidding. 
—Granam W. Wart, city manager, Alton. 
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Parking Structure Financed by 
Alternate Bids 


EVERLY Hills, California, recently 
used an alternate bid procedure which 
has produced for the city a parking structure 
of advance design characteristics at a saving 
of $250,000. During its first six months of 
operation by a management organization, 
the structure has been far more successful 
than had been anticipated and is a financial- 
ly sound addition to the city’s parking reve- 
nue bond enterprise. 

Original plans developed for the structure 
by an architectural firm contemplated a 
construction cost of $781,000, but the lowest 
bid received was $161,000 over the archi- 
tect’s estimate. All bids were rejected, and 
the architect was instructed to redesign the 
structure to reduce the cost. The city then 
called for new bids but also provided for an 
alternate bid procedure so that contractors 
could submit their own plans and specifica- 
tions to meet basic specified requirements. In 
addition to bids on the revised original plan, 
six proposals were submitted under the alter- 
nate procedure. The contract was awarded 
on the low alternate bid at $599,000. This 
was eventually increased by $47,450 to pro- 
vide for a decorative aluminum grill and 
other minor changes. 

The next step was for the city to call for 
and open bids under a lease arrangement. 
These bids were then evaluated against the 
alternatives of operation by regular city ¢m- 
ployees and operation under a management 
arrangement, with the result that the man- 
agement arrangement was determined to be 
preferable. It involves operation by a pri- 
vate parking lot operator who receives a flat 
fee plus a percentage of the net revenue. Un- 
der this arrangement the city has direct con- 
trol over parking rates, operating standards, 
hours of operation, and major maintenance 
expenditures. 

Therefore, the city council rejected the 
lease bids, called for new bids under the 
management arrangement, and made an 


award on that basis. The managing firm re- 
ceives a flat monthly fee of $349, plus 10 per 
cent of the annual net revenue until the flat 
fee, plus percentage payment, reaches $583 
per month, and then 3 per cent of the net 
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revenue. Monthly net revenue to the city 
after six months of experience is ranging be- 
tween $4,400 and $5,200. 

Total cost for the facility was $990,000, 
including parking and finance consultant 
fees, bond sale, land acquisition, architec- 
tural fees, soil tests, construction costs, and 
miscellaneous expenses. The continuous 
ramp-type structure has a self-parking ca- 
pacity of 360 to 395 cars and is served by a 
hydraulic passenger elevator. To provide a 
pleasing external appearance, the 150 feet of 
frontage along the main thoroughfare has 
been covered with a gray anodized alumi- 
num screen for the full five stories.—Joun B. 
WENTz, administrative officer, Beverly Hills. 


Issues Report on Auditorium 
Management, Finances 


ACTS and figures on auditoriums and 

arenas in 82 cities are presented in 

a recent publication of Public Administra- 

tion Service entitled Auditoriums and Arenas 
(see City Hall Bookshelf). 

The book is a factual summary and gives 
particular attention to problems encoun- 
tered in the management of older buildings 
and in the planning and development of 
new structures. The importance of off-street 
parking, for example, is recognized every- 
where. A good neighborhood environment 
is important. Proximity to restaurants and 
hotels is important if the city wishes to attract 
convention business. 

The chapter on “Financing Auditorium 
Operations” describes the variety of policies 
for auditoriums, ranging from complete gov- 
ernmental subsidy to complete financial 
self-sufficiency, including the repayment of 
bonded indebtedness. Most buildings strive 
to be self-supporting only on direct operating 
costs. Fifty-five per cent of the auditorium 
managers reported that conventions are sub- 
sidized at partial rates or with no charge. 

Other sections of the report deal with 
administration, construction costs, site selec- 
tion, building facilities, licenses and taxes, 
and personnel. Detailed statistical tables are 
presented on construction, financing, site 
selection, transportation, parking facilities, 
rental rates, charges for equipment, con- 
cessions, and revenues and expenditures. 
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Films, Television Highlight 
Recent PR Developments 


FILMSTRIP, television programs, and 
welcome letters highlight recent public 
relations developments. 

Beverly Hills, California, has produced 
a 28-minute filmstrip in color and sound 
to describe programs and services of the 
city government. The filmstrip was produced 
at the low cost of $1,200, principally because 
city employees did much of the work on 
photography and script writing and because 
film professionals donated their time for 
art work, narration, and other services. The 
filmstrip has been prepared to avoid dating 
pictures, and the strip can be used for several 
years and then brought up to date for about 
$100. 

Bangor, Maine, completed its seventh 
season of television broadcasting with the 
1961 series on “This Is Your City.” The 
series began on January 15 and ran for 
11 weeks. The telecasts were presented live 
from 1:30 to 2:00 p.m. on Sundays. Par- 
ticipants included the city manager, city 
department heads, city councilmen, and 
other local government officials who dis- 
cussed organization, traffic and parking, in- 
dustrial development, schools, recreation, 
and other phases of city government. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico, distributes 
a letter to new residents through the Wel- 
come Wagon. The letter is signed by the 
chairman of the city commission and invites 
the citizen to make use of city services and 
to call on city officials for further informa- 
tion. The reverse side includes a directory 
of city officials and a map showing location 
of principal city offices. Royal Palm Beach, 
Florida, also prepared a welcome booklet 
to provide information on village govern- 
ment and services. 

Pittsburg, Kansas, through the joint ef- 
forts of the police department and the safety 
council, issued a booklet on local traffic 
regulations. It includes a map of the cen- 
tral business district showing one-way and 
through streets, traffic lights, and four-way- 
stop intersections. Pacific Grove, California, 
has a issued A Guide for Youth covering 
curfew ordinance, drivers’ licenses, employ- 
ment, and other activities. 
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Urban Development Director 


HE position of urban development director 

has been established in Campbell, California 
(11,863), to coordinate community planning, 
housing code enforcement, zoning administra- 
tion, urban renewal, subdivision control, annexa- 
tions, and community promotion. The municipal 
code has been amended by ordinance to provide 
for this organization. One person, appointed 
by and responsible to the city manager, will be 
in charge of planning and development for the 
community. The new organization will provide 
a central point for information on all programs 
and activities bearing on development and re- 
development. The reorganization was based on 
a study of the former organization in Campbell 
and the current organization for community 
development in San Leandro, Santa Rosa, and 
other California cities. 


Opens Municipal Works Yard 


North Vancouver, British Columbia, recently 
opened a municipal works and stores yard to 
service the water, parks, sewer, and other de- 
partments. The site has four and one-half acres, 
is enclosed with chain link fencing, and has a 
covered parking area for 26 vehicles, 2,400 square 
feet of covered storage space, and floodlight- 
ing for nighttime emergency work. "The prin- 
cipal stores and administration building provides 
16,600 square feet of floor space, including a 
service garage; blacksmith, carpenter, and paint 
shops; a lunchroom; and individual work areas 
for water works, public works, sewers, and parks 
personnel. The central stores area is located 
in the center of the building. All of these areas 
can be serviced from central stores as well as 
from outside entrances. 


Recent Ordinances 

Park Forest, Illinois (29,993), has amended 
its zoning ordinance to provide for private heli- 
ports in industrial districts as a conditional use. 
Layout and design must conform to regulations 
of the state department of aeronautics, and the 
heliport rust be used in conjunction with the 
principal use of the land. The ordinance provides 
standards for glide and transitional slopes and 


location with respect to streets, railroads, and 
contiguous properties. ... Dearborn, Michigan, 
has adopted an ordinance making it unlawful 
for any person to take a shopping cart from the 
premises of a supermarket. The ordinance was 
enacted not only to prevent theft but also to 
stop the practice of leaving empty shopping 
carts on sidewalks and in parking lots after gro- 
ceries have been loaded into automobiles... . 
Other ordinances recently adopted include a 
provision in Saginaw, Michigan, that no person 
shall engage in the business of cutting curbs, 
paving parking areas, or building driveways or 
sidewalks without a city license; a minimum 
housing standards ordinance in Duluth, Minne- 
sota, covering all units except owner-occupied, 
one-family dwellings; and an ordinance regulat- 
ing the establishment and operation of trampoline 
centers in Fremont, California. 


Employees’ Recognition Banquet 

Bangor, Maine, recently held its first an- 
nual employees’ recognition banquet to present 
plaques to 37 city employees with 25 years or 
more of service. The event was attended by 111 
employees and their wives or husbands as well 
as members of the city council. Three service 
clubs sponsored a contest to pick the most valu- 
able municipal employee, based on nominations 
submitted by city department heads. The award 
was made at the banquet to a foreman in the 
public works department who has developed 
a new technique for surface treating streets. The 
entire program was carried live on radio and was 
given extensive newspaper and television cover- 
age. 

Issues Police Manual 

The police department in Columbia, South 
Carolina, has issued a guide for departmental 
personnel entitled Policy and Procedure Manual. 
Major topics covered include organization and 
job descriptions, personnel practices, police radio, 
professional responsibilities, personal and profes- 
sional integrity, personal conduct, procedures for 
one-man patrol cars, accident investigation, and 
hit-and-run investigation. The section on “Per- 
sonal and Professional Integrity” covers gifts and 
gratuities, the prohibition on recommending at- 
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torneys or bail bond brokers, false reports, with- 
holding information, personal debts, gambling, 
compromising criminal cases, and political activ- 
ity. “Professional Responsibilities” includes such 
topics as working with fellow officers, arrest pro- 
cedures, transportation and custody of prisoners, 
securing evidence, protecting the scene of the 
crime, rendering first aid, court appearances, and 
giving information to citizens. Appendixes in- 
clude procedures for directing automobile traffic. 


Issue Administrative Manuals 

Monrovia, California, has issued an Adminis- 
trative Manual of Policies and Procedures to cover or- 
ganization, public relations, finance and person- 
nel administration, and other procedures. The 
section on internal communications covers inter- 
office memoranda, monthly departmental re- 
ports, briefing sessions on city council actions, 
and completed staff work. The section on public 
relations deals with citizen complaints, telephone 
usage, installation of new procedures affecting the 
public, and press relationships. Other sections of 
the manual cover street and sidewalk improve- 
ments, alley improvements, installation of sewer 
laterals, use of city property and equipment, em- 
ployee safety programs, leaves of absence, attend- 
ance at conferences, and travel regulations... . 
Covina, California, has issued an administrative 
manual covering budgeting, purchasing, office 
procedures, personnel regulations, accounting, 
property control, and other topics. Copies of the 
manual were given to all city employees. 


Street and Parking News 


Temple, Texas (30,419), is reorganizing its 
parking meter program to provide shorter park- 
ing periods in the central business district, elimi- 
nate all coins except nickels, purchase new meters 
for the central area, clean and recondition old 
meters, and transfer parking enforcement from 
regular policemen to women personnel. The 
changes are being made on the basis of recom- 
mendations of a committee that included the 
city controller, the police chief, the city engineer, 
the personnel director, and a meter maintenance 
employee. ... Pueblo and Pueblo County, Colo- 
rado, have adopted a joint agreement providing 
for the maintenance and improvement of city- 
county boundary streets. Streets have been di- 
vided between the two jurisdictions for main- 
tenance. Street improvements must be paid in 
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full by abutting property owners. The city will 
handle engineering surveys, plans, and specifica- 
tions. The county will establish front-foot prices 
and handle the construction. . . . La Verne, Cali- 
fornia, has modified its ordinance prohibiting 
overnight parking on public streets and alleys 
to provide exceptions for hardship cases. Permits 
will be issued at $2 per year, and an identity 
sticker must be placed on the automobile wind- 
shield. 


Census Reports Better Housing 

Substantial improvements in the over-all qual- 
ity of the nation’s housing supply occurred during 
the 1950’s, according to preliminary returns from 
the 1960 Census of Housing. A major factor 
in this improvement is the high quality of new 
housing built during the decade. About 47 mil- 
lion units, or 80 per cent, of the total inventory 
of 58.3 million units were in sound condition; 
8.4 million were classified as deteriorating be- 
cause of deficiencies which will require repairs 
if the units are to continue to provide adequate 
shelter; and 3.0 million units were dilapidated. 
Close to 90 per cent (compared with 70 per 
cent in 1950) of all owner-occupied homes were 
classified as nondilapidated and containing all 
plumbing facilities. All regions in the United 
States reported a significantly smaller number 
of units that were dilapidated or lacked plumbing 
facilities than they had 10 years ago. 


Contract Fire Department 

Since its incorporation in 1951, Scottsdale, 
Arizona (10,026), has contracted with a private 
company for fire protection service. The company 
was organized in 1948 to provide fire protection 
service for unincorporated areas surrounding 
Phoenix on an individual contract basis. Scotts- 
dale, in 1960, with its population of 10,000 
and its area of 6.5 square miles, paid $9,600 
for the fire service. In return, the fire protection 
company provided six trucks with a pumping 
capacity of 2,100 gallons per minute, 11 full-time 
men, and 13 men on call, for an average of 10 
men responding to each structural fire. The 
company, of course, serves other areas adjacent 
to Scottsdale with this force. The cost of 96 
cents per capita per year compares most favor- 
ably with the cost experience of cities of 10,000 
to 25,000 population with their own fire depart- 
ments. When the company does answer calls 
outside the city limits, the contract requires that 
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two pumpers with a capacity of 1,250 gallons 
per minute remain inside the city. In the event 
of conflagration, the fire protection company 
can move all of its equipment (20 trucks and 
29 men) from other locations into Scottsdale. 
These other locations are about 30 to 45 minutes 
away. 


Adopts Code of Ethics 


The Montgomery County (Maryland) council 
has adopted a “Code of Governmental Ethics’’ 
by resolution to provide guidelines for the con- 
duct of county “officials’—that is, the county 
council, county manager, county attorney, and 
heads of county departments. Other employees 
are covered under the county charter and regula- 
tions of the county personnel board. The code 
provides that a conflict of interest exists when an 
official has a “substantial” financial or personal 
interest in the performance of his governmental 
duties. The personal interest, as distinguished 
from financial interest, is defined as that arising 
from blood or marriage relationships or close 
business associations. The code provides that an 
official, where a conflict of interest might arise, 
shall disqualify himself as a matter of public 
record. The code also prohibits acceptance of 
gifts or favors, disclosure of confidential informa- 
tion that would benefit the recipient, or other 
actions that would provide private benefit to 
himself or to others. Work on the code began 
in 1958 with appointment of a citizens’ committee 
on conflicts of interest. The committee submitted 
its report in late 1959; public hearings were 
held; and the code was adopted in July, 1960. 


Reviews Fire-Police Program 

Sunnyvale, California, one of the pioneers 
in comprehensive police-fire integration, has pub- 
lished a 10-year review of its experience entitled 
Decade of Public Safety (see City Hall Bookshelf). 
The report provides detailed information on ex- 
penditures, patrol operations, recruitment and 
training, comparative manpower levels, per capi- 
ta costs, crime rates, fire losses, fire insurance 
classification, and fire response time. Extensive 
statistical tables are included. The report points 
out that fire-police integration has saved the 
city $1,376,000 in the past decade ($316,000 
in 1959). The report concludes that the successful 
operation of the department has come from 
«|. .a genuine desire of the command staff and 
field forces to succeed. A lack of this desire or 
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of collective effort would have consigned the plan 
to failure, as would be the case in any class of oper- 
ation. . . . Sunnyvale’s experience suggests that 
integrated fire and police services can be success- 
fully utilized under a wide variety of conditions. 
A genuine desire to do so and honest effort directed 
to this end will prove this to be true in other 
communities as it has in Sunnyvale.” 


Recent Finance Developments 

Phoenix, Arizona, recently saved $9,640 in 
the purchase of 10 refuse collection trucks by 
calling for separate bids on cab and chassis 
units and on packer bodies. The bids on a 
package basis totaled $125,111 compared with 
$115,471 for bids on separate components... . 
Five governmental units have received certificates 
of conformance from the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association and the National Committee 
on Governmental Accounting for annual finan- 
cial reports: Newark, New Jersey; Little Rock, 
Arkansas; Beaumont and New Braunfels, Texas; 
and Arlington County, Virginia. ... Voters in 
Slater, Missouri (2,767), recently approved a 
revenue bond issue of $550,000 for constructing 
a natural gas distribution utility. The vote was 
1,072 to 62. 


Regional Group Organizes 


The Association of Bay Area Governments 
has been formed in the San Francisco area to 
provide an organization for research, study, and 
discussion of common local problems. It is a 
voluntary group, with legal status, formed by in- 
tergovernmental contracts under California stat- 
utes. Most cities and counties in the area are 
eligible to join, and six of the nine counties 
and 54 of the 84 cities have done so. The Associa- 
tion is governed by a general assembly with 
one representative chosen by and from the gov- 
erning body of each member city and county. 
City and county representatives vote separately, 
and a majority vote of each group is required. 
Matters that are approved by the general as- 
sembly are referred back to the constitutent 
governments for consideration and possible adop- 
tion. A smaller executive committee conducts 
most of the affairs of the Association under 
policies established by the general assembly. The 
association is financed by annual assessments, 
on a population basis, against all member gov- 
ernments. A full-time executive director will be 
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Tachographs for Police Cars 

Installation of tachographs in police cars has 
brought a marked reduction in operating costs 
in Washington Court House, Ohio (12,388). 
The tachographs record idJing time, down time, 
and the speed of the vehicle during operation 
on 12-hour charts. As a result, police patrol- 
men are more conscious of proper vehicle op- 
eration, and the cost per mile has dropped 
sharply with the rigid enforcement of driving 
rules. Excess speed has been cut to a minimum 
by investigation of all recorded speeds over 50 
miles per hour. In addition, citizen complaints 
have almost been eliminated with respect to 
patrol car operations. If a citizen does complain, 
showing him the graph is enough to satisfy the 
complainant. The graphs that are produced also 
protect patrolmen from unjust criticism from 
the public. 


Courts OK Billboards, Annexations 


A New York statute regulating the erection 
of billboards along state thruways is within the 
police power, according to an unreported decision 
recently rendered by the New York Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division. The statute authorizes 
the state thruway authority to issue permits for 
advertising devices and prohibits the erection 
of advertising devices, without a permit, within 
500 feet of the thruway (New York State Thruway 
Authority v. Ashley Motor Court, Inc.). ... The Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina, in a unanimous 
decision, has upheld a 1959 law that enables 
a city of 5,000 population or more to annex 
adjacent areas under liberalized procedures. . . . 
The Tennessee Supreme Court recently approved 
a Nashville annexation of 43 square miles. Al- 
though a petition has been filed for a rehearing, 
the city is going ahead with the provision of 
city services to the newly annexed area. 


Favorable Report on Compacts 


On the basis of 18 months of experience, 
Cincinnati reports favorable experience in the 
purchase and use of compact cars. The city 
made its first purchase of 40 compacts in mid- 
1959. Twenty-two were assigned to detective 
and other nonpatrol uses in the police depart- 
ment, and the others were assigned to other 
city departments. The initial purchase cost of 
the 40 cars averaged $254 per unit less than the 
price quoted on standard vehicles—a total sav- 
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ings of better than $10,000. Operating costs have 
been about 1 cent per mile less. With this favor- 
able experience, the city purchased 16 more 
compacts in 1960, and the purchase price per 
unit, as compared with standard cars, was $240 
less on two-door compacts and $225 less on 
four-door compacts. As reported in the April 
issue of Public Works the compacts have had good 
employee acceptance because of maneuverability 
and ease of parking. A few complaints have been 
received with respect to acceleration and hill- 
climbing ability, particularly for police work. 
The city expects to overcome this difficulty by 
a change in axle ratios. 


Bidding for Audit Services 

Competitive bidding is not an effective pro- 
cedure in arranging for an independent audit, 
according to a joint statement recently issued 
by the Municipal Finance Officers Association 
and the American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants. The audit is a service requiring 
professional independence, skill, and judgment. 
In this respect it is similar to the services provided 
by appraisers in condemnation actions, lawyers 
in legal actions, and architects or engineers in 
preparing plans and supervising construction. 
It is not common for governments to advertise 
for bids for these kinds of services because their 
professional character is recognized. The state- 
ment emphasizes that competitive bidding is 
useful in purchasing commodities and items of 
equipment where exact specifications can be 
prepared with respect to quality, grade, size, 
performance, and other recognized standards. 
The recommended audit procedure is for the 
government to employ a certified public account- 
ant or firm of certified public accountants in 
whom they have confidence, discuss the work 
to be done, and agree on the basis for the 
professional fee. 


Lime Recalcining Plant 

Dayton, Ohio, has had three and one-half 
years of successful experience in the operation 
of a plant for recovering lime from sludge dis- 
charged from its water treatment plant. The 
plant has eliminated the problem of sludge dis- 
posal and has made low cost quicklime available 
with a byproduct of carbon dioxide which is 
used for recarbonation in the water treatment 
process. The plant, one of four operated by 
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major cities in the United States, has a capacity 
of 150 tons of quicklime per day. The plant 
furnishes all of the lime required for water soften- 
ing as well as meeting the lime requirements of 
several water-softening plants in the vicinity. 
In 1960, 35,000 tons of lime were produced at 
a cost of $384,000 for operation and maintenance 
of the plant. This is a savings of $78,000 over the 
cost of purchasing lime on the open market 
for water treatment. The city also has realized 
$133,500 on the sale of lime to other treatment 
plants. It is expected that the total investment 
of $1,500,000 will be amortized over a period 
of 10 years. 


To Use Census Tract Data 

Phoenix, Arizona, is using census tract data 
for school location, building permits, annexations, 
and other areas of planning and development. 
Census tracts are geographical units established 
by the United States Bureau of the Census for 
the collection and publication of statistical data. 
Census tracting has been done generally in the 
larger cities and metropolitan areas. All building 
permits in Phoenix are recorded by census tract, 
and the information is used for preparation of 
monthly population estimates which, in turn, are 
used in forecasting capital improvement needs, 
service extensions, and annexation plans. The 
police department records traffic violations by 
census tracts to analyze accidents and crimes 
and to concentrate patrol forces in areas of 
greatest need. The census tract data on popula- 
tion and housing also are useful in planning 
school sites, branch libraries, fire stations, water 
and sewer extensions, and other facilities. The 
groundwork for census tracting was laid in 1960 
when the city, the Phoenix Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Maricopa County jointly prepared 
and published a census tract street index which 
makes it possible to locate the census tract for 
any street address in the county. 


City Achieves ‘Clean Sweep”’ 

Los Gatos, California (9,036), recently re- 
ceived two first-place trophies from the National 
Clean Up-Paint Up-Fix Up Bureau. The awards 
were made for the “Clean Sweep” campaign 
held in May, 1960. The beautification campaign 
was planned, sponsored, and coordinated by the 
Los Gatos Chamber of Commerce, and the town 
government provided liaison and support. Twen- 
ty-one service and social clubs and many other 
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community groups participated. The two-week 
campaign, in addition to programs and stunts, 
included many improvement projects. In addi- 
tion to extensive home improvements, some of 
the projects included washing sidewalks and 
streets, washing windows and store fronts, re- 
painting street trash baskets, and painting safety 
walks across downtown streets. Representatives 
of the town government served on the over-all 
steering committee, and the town participated 
through a special trash pick-up, a weed abate- 
ment program, clean-up of curbs, and special 
street repair jobs. . 


Refuse Transfer Station 

City employees in Abilene, Texas, have built 
a refuse transfer station in a central location 
at a cost of $3,495. The station will work essen- 
tially as a one-man operation to provicle for the 
transfer of refuse to large packer-type transport 
units for the final haul to the disposal site. 
Station operation involves unloading smaller 
packer-type collector units from an overhead 
position into two large packer-type transport 
units located below. The recently purchased 
large units each can hold five loads from the 
smaller packer units. The large units also are 
used at night for bulk pickups at shopping centers 
and in the central business district. Ten of the 
city’s 19 refuse collection trucks are being used 
at the transfer station, and the remaining nine 
will be used following minor modifications to 
equipment. With the new procedure the city 
expects to save one hour per collection unit 
per day in both labor and equipment time. 


Inspectional Services for Cities 

St. Louis County, Missouri, provides plumb- 
ing, electrical, or building inspection services 
for almost all of the 98 incorporated municipali- 
ties within the county. The county has approxi- 
mately 523 square miles and 703,000 inhabitants. 
(St. Louis city is not included within the county.) 
The services are provided by the division of 
public works and building regulation of the 
county department of public works. Plumbing 
and sewer inspection services are provided for 
30 cities. Inspection fees are divided between 
the city and the county. Electrical inspections 
are provided for 87 of the 98 municipalities. The 
county maintains all] the inspection reports and 
retains two-thirds of the inspection fees. The 
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county has contracts with two municipalities 
for reviewing plans, issuing building permits, 
and making building inspections. The county 
requires these municipalities to adopt the same 
building code as the county has—the building 
code of the Building Officials Conference of 
America in basic and abridged forms. The county 
retains all of the inspection fees and two-thirds 
of the permit fees. All of these agreements are 


based on written contracts, and most can be ‘ 


terminated by either party with 60 days’ notice. 


City Sponsors Co-op Housing 


Occupants soon will move into the first units 
in a city-sponsored, cooperatively owned develop- 
ment of apartments and townhouses in Cincin- 
nati. The $4 million development will provide 
323 residential units on a 12.7-acre tract. The de- 
velopment, known as Park Town Cooperative 
Homes, will include “maisonettes,” with 192 
apartments and 131 two- and three-bedroom 
townhouses, Full occupancy is expected by the 
fall of 1961. Down payments will range from 
about $250 for efficiency apartments to $650 
for three-bedroom townhouses. Corresponding 
monthly carrying charges will range from $70 to 
$100. Community facilities will be provided, in- 
cluding a recreation hall, laundry equipment, 
storage rooms, and playgrounds. On an adjoining 
cite, a municipal park will provide a playground 
and a swimming pool. 


City Personnel Programs 


The New York City Department of Personnel 
recently sent teams of recruiters and examiners 
to 20 colleges and universities in the city to 
interview interested students and to conduct civil 
service examinations for June graduating classes. 
The goal is to fill 1,500 city jobs with annual 
starting salaries of $4,250 to $5,150. ... Miami 
Beach, Florida, has established a two-year re- 
tirement program which is open to any city 
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employee who is within three years of eligibility 
for retirement. Six regularly scheduled two-hour 
meetings will be held each year on city time. The 
sessions will cover retirement benefits, work after 
retirement, hobbies and outside interests, budget- 
ing and housing, taxation, and wills... . City 
Manager Graham W. Watt, Alton, Illinois, sends 
a personal letter to each city employee on his 
birthday. Each letter is typed and mailed to 
reach the employee’s home on his birthday date. 


Upholds Development Regulations 

The Supreme Court of New York, a state 
appellate court, has upheld a zoning ordinance 
that indirectly controls population density and 
the sequence of residential development (Josephs 
v. Town Board of Clarkstown, 198 N.Y. Supp. 
(2d) 695). The decision involved a zoning or- 
dinance for the town of Clarkstown, a govern- 
mental unit corresponding to townships in most 
other states. The ordinance provided for semi- 
rural developments by acreage districts, for sub- 
urban developments with minimum lot sizes of 
15,000 to 22,500 square feet, and intermediate 
districts with minimum lot sizes of about one 
acre. The controversy involved the intermediate 
district where the town board could grant special 
permits for development of smaller, suburban- 
type lots, if specified findings were made that ex- 
isting governmental services, particularly schools, 
could adequately serve the development. As re- 
ported in the April issue of the American City, 
the intent of the ordinance is to provide for 
orderly development around villages within the 
town, with housing developments building up 
in areas surrounding villages rather than in out- 
lying sections. The court decision reaffirmed com- 
munity power to regulate density of population 
by zoning and gave particular attention to the 
expected impact of residential developments on 
public school facilities. 
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Decision-Making: Key to 
Executive Compensation 
HE value of an upper echelon executive 
lies in the decisions he makes and influences. 
This concept is easier to state than to measure 
because of the lack of standards. Survey data 
bring about the careless use of “average” execu- 
tive salaries. Some organizations are always will- 
ing to buy at the lowest possible price rather 
than paying for the best talent. Criteria are 
lacking as to what executives should be paid 
for. Some companies that emphasize a particular 
function, such as sales or engineering, frequently 
overvalue this function and downgrade other 
equally important functions. 

Executive compensation is influenced strongly 
by the size of the company and industry differ- 
ences—executives of railroads and public utilities 
as compared with executives of chemical and 
retail companies, for example. But most impor- 
tant are the decisions that influence profit in 
determining the value of executive jobs. 

Evaluation of executive jobs, unfortunately, 
has followed the development of job evaluation 
for factory positions. As a result executive evalua- 
tion has been too much concerned with the job 
itself and not enough with the performance of 
the job holder. The closer to the top the execu- 
tive climbs, the more he makes his own job. 

Perhaps the most difficult aspect of the upper 
level executive job is to judge the contributions 
made to organization policies that go beyond 
functional responsibilities. Some executives, for 
example, have great influence over top-level de- 
cisions made by the chief executive. 

It should be recognized frankly that the evalu- 
ation of executive jobs is not a science. But the 
whole range of decisions required by the cir- 
cumstances for an individual company can be 
studied, and an assessment can be made of the 
relative value under varying conditions. In sum- 
mation, the decision-making process can be ex- 
amined in detail, and an evaluation can be made 
of each executive’s contribution to the total 
process.—“‘What Is an Executive Worth?” By 
Arch Patton. Harvard Business Review, published 
by the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, March-April, 1961. 


Pricing Management Jobs 
in Government 


NLY 2 or at the most 3 per cent of the 

7.8 million governmental employees in 

the United States are in the top executive group. 

Yet it is this group that is by far the most import- 

ant in providing effective management of all 
governmental services. 

Several problems are evident in compensation 
for this group. Unless these problems are solved 
government cannot in the long run attract and 
retain the talent necessary for effective govern- 
mental programs. Three characteristics are evi- 
dent in the pricing formula for top management 
jobs in government. First is low pay—low not 
only in comparison with counterparts in private 
business but also in comparison with the sub- 
ordinate rauks of government service. Second 
is fringe benefits. Pensions, vacation, and sick 
leave are comparable with similar benefits of- 
fered by other employers. Other benefits, how- 
ever, are inadequate or completely unavailable 
to the government executive. Third, executive 
jobs have a substantial element of job security 
and provide many opportunities for service. 

A six-part action program is needed for better 
pricing of management jobs in government: 

1. Take every opportunity to stimulate and 
support comprehensive reviews of total govern- 
ment pay structures. 

2. Develop a program to identify the top 
management group in government. 

3. Take steps to improve public understanding 
of the importance and contributions of govern- 
mental administrators. 

4. Take steps to improve fringe benefits, in- 
cluding establishment of expense-account allow- 
ances in line with actual and necessary costs, 
extension of kinds and types of insurance cover- 
age, and plans for after-tax compensation. 

5. Provide better opportunities for executive 
education and training. 

6. Develop and finance research to support 
efforts to improve the relative position of the 
top manager in government.—Pricing Manage- 
ment Jobs in Government. By Richard M. Paget. 
Published by the Public Personnel Association 
(see City Hall Bookshelf). 
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City Hall Bookshelf 





AUDITORIUMS AND ARENAS: FACTS FROM A SURVEY 
BY THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AuU- 
DITORIUM MANAGERS. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1961. 86pp. $5. (See p. 111.) 


Decape or Pusiic Sarety. Office of the City 
Manager, City Hall, Sunnyvale, California. 
1961. Variously paged. $2. (See p. 114.) 


Tue Essay Test in Pusiic PERSONNEL SELECTION. 
By Bernard Berger and others. Public Per- 
sonnel Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1961. 21ipp. $2.50. 


Facts AND FIGURES ON GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 
Tax Foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. Eleventh edition, 1961. 275pp. $3.50. 
(Complete and convenient reference on fed- 
eral, state, and local government finance.) 


FINANCING CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS: THE “‘Pay- 
As-You-Go” Approacu. By Elizabeth Y. De- 
ran. Bureau of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley 4. 1961. 62pp. 
$2. (Excellent review of pros and cons.) 


Fire GRADING AND RatTinG: FINAL REPORT OF 
THE ASSEMBLY OF THE CALIFORNIA LEGIS- 
LATURE, INTERIM COMMITTEE ON MUNICIPAL 
AND County GOVERNMENT. Assembly Interim 
Committee Reports, 1959-1961, Volume 6, 
No. 14. 38pp. 


HEALTH AND VITAL STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED 
States: Summary. Public Health Service. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1960. 32pp. 25 cents. 


Impact oF AUTOMATION; A COLLECTION oF 20 
ARTICLES ABOUT TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE, 
FROM THE Monthly Labor Review. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1960. 
114pp. 60 cents. 


Tue Impact or DisLocaTION FROM URBAN RE- 
NEWAL AREAS ON SMALL Business. By William 
N. Kinnard, Jr., and others. University of 
Connecticut, Storrs. 1960. 89pp. 


Lanp Use Hanpsook: A Guipe TO UNDERTAKING 
LAND Use Surveys. Northeastern Illinois Met- 
ropolitan Area Planning Commission, 72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago 3. 1961. 33pp. $2.50. 


Lisrarigs. National Fire Protection Association’ 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10. 1960. 
16pp. 50 cents. (Part of NFPA series of occu- 
pancy studies.) 


Locat GOVERNMENTAL BOUNDARIES AND AREAS: 
New Poticres ror CALIFORNIA. By Stanley 
Scott, Lewis Keller, and John C. Bollens. 
Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of California, Berkeley 4. 1961. 77pp. $2. 
(See p. 97.) 


MunicipAL WATER FAcILities: COMMUNITIES OF 
25,000 PopuLATION AND OVER, AS OF JANUARY 
1, 1960. Division of Water Supply and Pollu- 
tion Control, Bureau of State Services, Public 
Health Service, Washington 25, D.C. 1960. 
91pp. 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES IN SELECTED MUNICIPALI- 
Ties. By Charles Rodman Porter. Texas Mu- 
nicipal League, 402 Vaughn Building, Austin 
1. 1961. 108pp. $7.50. (See p. 97.) 


PricING MANAGEMENT JoBs IN GOVERNMENT. By 
Richard M. Paget. Public Personnel Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1961. 
22pp. $2.50. (See p. 118.) 


PROCEEDINGS: THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
WatTeR Po.tution. Public Health Service. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1961. 607pp. $2.25. (Conference held 
in Washington, December 12-14, 1960.) 


PRosPpECTS FOR REHABILITATION. ‘Temporary 
State Housing Rent Commission, 280 Broad- 
way, New York 7. 1960. 114pp. (Demonstra- 
tion grant study of costs of housing rehabilita- 
tion in the Columbia University area of New 


York City. Well documented.) 


ScuHoor Fires, AN AppRoAcH TO Lire SAFETY. 
National Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 1960. 59pp. 
$2.50. 


WHEN A City Cvoses Its Scuoots. By Ernest Q. 
Campbell. Institute for Research in Social Sci- 
ence, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 1960. 195pp. $1. 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 
Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 
trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C, 





JAMES O. YARGER aud ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position 
Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems * Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 


An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 
811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization *« Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





BARTON-ASCHMAN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 

* General Consultation: Planning, Renewal, Traffic 
and Transportation Programs 

¢ Municipal and County Highway Planning 

¢ Parking Plans and Programs 

¢ Project Planning and Design: Business, Industrial, 
Housing and Campus Districts 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—T elephone—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies «+ Financial and Economic Analyses + 
Planning ¢ Feasibiliry Reports « Design + Valuations 
* Organization and Management Studies 


818 Seventeenth Street «+ Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Parking Programs * Feasibility Studies 
RAMP ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 
* Engineering and Design Services * 

2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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a boy can open 


or close the new 
ORISEAL’ VALVE ! 


An easy turning Curb Valve 
with all the features 
you've looked for. 


Try it... Prove to yourself 
how easy this valve will open 
and close. The Teflon coated 
straight plug turns easy 
even after prolonged idleness. 


The Key to the dependable long-life 
performance of the Oriseal is in its simple, 
practical design. The entire valve assembly is 
only six parts... the three “O”’ rings 

in the sturdy valve body, the Teflon coated 
straight plug... the valve cap. 


We are happy to offer the Oriseal as another ' 

beneficial product developed for the Water Indus- The Oriseal turns easy without 
try .. . the direct result of over a century of experi- grease ... has no mechanical seat- 
ence and tradition for quality ‘craftsmanship’. ing device to wear or cause stick- 
See your Mueller representative or write Dept. B, : 

Mueller Co., for your copy of “The Oriseal Valve ing ... the seat is protected against 
—Test Results’. damage and erosion. 





MUELLER CO. (247 ye\ DECATUR, ILL. 


Factories ot: Decatur, Chattanooga, Los Angeles; 


‘is @ in Canada: Mueller, Limited Sermo, Ontario 








PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th St. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


* * 


Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene 8. Power 


z At Lips > 2A 
313 Ne First Stree 


= ct 


Ann Ardor, Mi 





Available in June Twenty-eighth Annual Edition 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1961 


e New sections on urban population, metropolitan areas and annexations, 
city and regional planning, urban county developments, sewerage system 
financing, and municipal parking lots and garages. 


@ Final 1960 census data for 3,048 cities over 5,000 population. 


@ Up-to-date reference on governmental data, personnel and salaries, and 
police and fire data. 


@ Includes revised directories, bibliographies, and model ordinances. 


600 pages. Clothbound. No advertising. 
Price $10 postpaid 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 

















